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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



NOVEMBER, 1844. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE QUARTERLY PRESS ON WAR. 

The signs of the times are more and more cheering to the friends of peace. 
After many long years of neglect, contempt and scorn, they find their cause 
rising into general favor, and not a few of the ablest minds and most influ- 
ential presses coming spontaneously to its aid. We have occasionally 
quoted specimens of what our own newspapers, both religious and secular, 
are publishing on the subject ; and we now give, as specimens of the quar- 
terly press, a few extracts from one of the first quarterlies in the world, — the 
Westminster Review, — in its notice of Alison's History of Europe. 

Sacrifice of Life in the Wars of the French Revolution. — It 
appears, from authentic documents which Mr. Alison has collected, that 
from the commencement to the close of the revolutionary wars, the levies of 
soldiers in France exceeded four millions, and that not less than three mil- 
lions of these, on the lowest calculation, perished in the field, the hospital, 
or the bivouac. If to these we add, as we unquestionably must, at least an 
equal number out of the ranks of their antagonists, it is clear that not less 
than six millions of human beings perished in warfare in the course of twenty 
years, in the very heart of civilized Europe, at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century of the Chrislian era. But even these stupendous num- 
bers give us no adequate conception of the destruction of human life directly 
consequent on the wars of the revolution and the empire. We must add 
the thousands who perished from want, outrage and exposure, and the 
hundreds of thousands who were subsequently swept away by the ravages 
of that pestilence which took its rise amid the retreat from Russia, and the 
crowded garrisons of the campaign of 1813, and for several years afterwards 
desolated in succession every country of Europe. 

And even when we have summed up and laid before us, in all the magni- 
tude of figures, the appalling destruction of life here exhibited, we can still 
gather only a faint and remote conception of the sufferings and the evils 
inflicted by this awful scourge. Death in the field is among the smallest of 
the miseries of war ; the burned villages — the ruined commerce — the towns 
carried by assault — the feeble and the lovely massacred and outraged — grief, 
despair and desolation carried into innumerable families, — these are among 
the more terrific visitations of military conflicts, and the blackest of the 
crimes for which a fearful retribution will one day be exacted at the hands 
of those who have provoked, originated or compelled them. 

Strange Insensibility of Christians to the Inconsistency of War 
with the Gospel. — If any thing could awaken the statesmen of our age 
to a just estimate of war and the warrior, surely their deeds, and the conse- 
quences of these deeds, should do so, when exhibited on a scale of such 
tremendous magnitude. Yet so far, the impression made seems to have 
been both feeble and imperfect. Our views with regard to war are still in 
singular discordance both with our reason and our religion. They appear 
to be rather the result of a brute instinct, than of obedience to the dictates 
either of a sound sense, or of a pure faith. On all other points, Christianity 
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is the acknowledged foundation of our theory of morals, however widely we 
may swerve from it in practice ; but in the case of war, we do not pretend 
to keep up even the shadow of allegiance to the authority of our nominal 
lawgiver. "A state of war," says Robert Hall, "is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue." It is the primary object of 
war, and it is considered to be the primary duty of the warrior, to inflict the 
maximum of injury upon the enemy; and so distinctly is this principle laid 
down, that we have seen courts-martial held upon deserving officers, in 
which the only charge against them was, that they had not done as much 
mischief to their antagonists as, under the circumstances, it was considered 
they might have done, — that they had spared some property which might 
have been destroyed, and suffered some fellow-creatures to escape with life, 
who, with great exertion, might have been slain ; and in which the accusa- 
tion was preferred in these broad and naked terms. 

How happens it, that our notions on the subject of war are so widely 
different from what we have a right to suppose they would be among a 
Christian people ? from what they would be, if Christianity had had any 
share in their formation ? We think the singular discrepancy may be traced 
to two sources. In the first place, the whole tone of feeling among educated 
minds — and through them among other classes — has become thoroughly 
perverted and demoralized by the turn which is given to their early studies. 
The first books to which the attention of our youth is sedulously and exclu- 
sively directed, are those of the ancient authors; the first poet they are 
taught to relish and admire, is Homer; the first histories put into their hands, 
(and with which through life they are commonly more conversant than with 
any other,) are those of Greece and Rome ; the first biographies with which 
they become familiar, are those of the heroes and warriors of the wild times 
of old. Now, in those days, the staple occupation of life — at once its 
business and its pastime — was war. War was almost the sole profession of 
the rich and great, and became, in consequence, almost the sole theme of 
poets and historians. It is, therefore, the subject most constantly presented, 
and presented in the most' glowing colors, to the mind of the young student, 
at the precise period when his mind is most susceptible and most tenacious 
of new impressions; the exciting scenes of warfare fill him with deeper 
interest than any other, and the intellectual and moral qualities of the war- 
rior — quick foresight, rapid combination, iron resolve, stern severity, impet- 
uous courage — become the objects of his warmest admiration ; he forgets 
the peaceful virtues of charity and forbearance, or learns to despise them ; 
he sees not the obscurer but the loftier merits of the philanthropist and the 
man of science ; he comes to look upon war as the noblest of professions, 
and upon the warrior as the proudest of human characters ; and the impres- 
sion thus early made, withstands'all the subsequent efforts of reflection and 
religion to dislodge it. It is difficult to over-estimate the mischief wrought 
by this early misdirection of our studies ; and that the impression produced 
is such as we have represented it, every one will acknowledge, on a consid- 
eration of his own feelings. 

The other source of our erroneous sentiments with regard to war, may be 
found in the faulty and mischievous mode in which history has been written. 
In the first place, little except war has been touched upon ; and the notion 
has been thus left upon the mind, either that nations were occupied in war 
alone, or that nothing else was worth recording'. Those silent but steady 
labors, which have gradually advanced the wealth of a country, and laid the 
foundation of its prosperity and power; those toilsome investigations, which 
have pushed forward the boundaries of human knowledge, and illustrated 
through all time the age and the land which gave them birth ; that perse- 
vering ingenuity and unbaffled skill, which have made science the handmaid 
of art, and wrought out of her discoveries the materials of civilization and 
pre-eminence; and, greater than all, that profound and patient thought, 
which has eliminated the great principles of social and political well-being ; 
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— concerning all these, history has been silent ; and the whole attention, 
both of the teacher and the student, has been concentrated upon " the loud 
transactions of the outlying world," while the real progress of nations, and 
the great and good men who have contributed thereto, have alike been 
consigned to oblivion. 

Again, — historians have never given a full and fair analysis of what war is. 
They have described the marches, the sieges, the able manceuvres, the 
ingenious stratagems, the gallant enterprises, the desperate conflicts, the 
masterly combinations, the acts of heroic daring, with which war abounds ; 
and they have summed up those descriptions of battles which we read with 
breathless interest, by informing us that the victory was gained with a loss 
of so many thousands killed and wounded — so many thousands made pris- 
oners — and so many standards and pieces of artillery taken from the enemy. 
But all this is only the outside coloring of war, and goes little way towards 
making us acquainted with its real character. Historians rarely tell us of 
the privations suffered — the diseases engendered — the tortures undergone 
during a campaign ; still less of the vices ripened, the selfishness confirmed, 
the hearts hardened, by this "temporary repeal of all the principles of 
virtue." They do not speak of the ties broken — of the peasants ruined — of 
the hearths made desolate — of grief never to be comforted — of shame never 
to be wiped away — of the burden of abiding affliction brought upon many a 
happy household — of all the nameless atrocities, one of which in peaceful 
times would make our blood run cold, but which in war are committed 
daily, by thousands, with impunity. 

What History skldom gives — War as it is. — Historians rarely ever 
present us with such pictures as the following ; and yet these are the inev- 
itable accompaniments of war : 

" Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fought in the depth of winter, 
amidst ice and snow, under circumstances of unexampled horror. The los3 
on both sides was immense ; and never in modern times had a field of battle 
been strewn with such a multitude of slain. On the side of the Russians 
25,000 had fallen, of whom above 7000 were already no more ; on that of 
the French, upwards of 30,000 were killed or wounded, and nearly 10,000 
had left their colors, under pretence of attending to the wounded. Never 
was spectacle so dreadful as the field presented on the following morning. 
Above 50,000 men lay in the space of two leagues, weltering in blood. The 
wounds were, for the most part, of the severest kind, from the extraordinary 
quantity of cannon balls which had been discharged during the action, and 
the close proximity of the contending masses to the deadly batteries which 
spread their grape at half-musket shot through their ranks. Though 
stretched on the cold snow, and exposed to the severity of an arctic winter, 
they were burning with thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all sides for 
water, or assistance to extricate the wounded men from the heaps of slain, 
or the load of horses by which they were crushed. Six thousand of these 
noble animals encumbered the field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking 
aloud amid the stifled groans of the wounded." — Alison, VI, p. 85. 

"On Sunday forenoon I found a crowd collected round a car in which 
some wounded soldiers had just returned from Russia. No grenade, or 
grape could have so disfigured these victims of the cold. One of them had 
lost the upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he showed us the stumps. 
Another wanted both ears and nose. More horrible still was the look of' a 
third, whose eyes had been frozen ; the eyelids hung down rotting, the 
globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded from their sockets. It was 
awfully hideous ; but a spectacle yet more dreadful was to present itself. 
Out of the straw in the bottom of a car, 1 now beheld a figure creep pain- 
fully, which one could scarcely believe to be a human being, so wild and 
distorted were the features ; the lips were rotted away, the teeth stood ex- 
posed ; he pulled the cloth from before his mouth, and grinned on us like a 
death's head." — Alison, IX, p. 112. 
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The following is a description of the state of the town and garrison of 
Dresden in 1813 : 

" The ravages which a contagious fever (the consequences of their priva- 
tions) made on the inhabitants, added to the public distress. Not less than 
three hundred were carried off by it a week, among the citizens alone. Two 
hundred dead bodies were every day brought out of the military hospitals. 
Such was the accumulation in the churchyards, that the grave-diggers could 
not inter them, and they were laid naked, in ghastly tows, along the place 
of sepulture. The bodies were heaped in such numbers on the dead carts, 
that they frequently fell from them, and the wheels gave a frightful sound 
in cracking the bones of the bodies which thus lay upon the streets. The 
hospital attendants and carters trampled down the corpses in the carts, like 
baggage or straw, to make room for more ; and not unfrequently some of 
the bodies gave signs of life, and even uttered shrieks, under this harsh 
usage. Several bodies thrown into the Elbe for dead, were revived by the 
sudden immersion in cold water, and the wretches were seen struggling in 
vain in the waves, by which they were soon swallowed up. Medicines and 
hospital stores there were none ; and almost all the surgeons and apotheca- 
ries were dead." — Alison, IX, p. 643. 

Ignorance and recklessness of Statesmen in declaring War. — 
When a statesman declares war in consequence of any of the ordinary mo- 
tives thereto, — for the sake of a rich colony which he is desirous to obtain ; 
to prevent an ambitious neighbor from acquiring what might render him a 
formidable rival ; to restore a monarch dethroned by a people wearied of 
his manifold oppressions ; to resent a private wrong, or avenge a diplomatic 
insult, — his thoughts on the matter seldom travel beyond the issuing of a 
manifesto, the appointment of a general, the levying of troops, and the 
imposition of taxes for the maintenance of the contest. He is therefore 
wholly unconscious what in reality he is doing; — and if a sage were to go to 
him, as Nathan went to David, and say, " .Sir, you have given orders for 
the commission of murder on a monstrous scale ; you have directed that 
50,000 of your subjects shall send as many of their fellow-men, wholly 
unprepared for so awful a change, into a presence where they must answer 
for their manifold misdeeds ; you have commanded that 30,000 more shall 
pass the best years of their life in hopeless imprisonment — shall in fact be 
punished as the worst of criminals, when they have committed no crime but 
by your orders ; you have arranged so that 20,000 more shall lie for days on 
the bare ground, horribly mutilated, and slowly bleeding to death, and at 
length only he succored in order to undergo the most painful operations, and 
then perish miserably in a hospital ; you have given orders that numbers of 
innocent and lovely women — as beautiful and delicate as your own daugh- 
ters — shall undergo the last indignities from the license of a brutal soldiery ; 
you have issued a fiat, which, if not recalled, will carry mourning into many 
families, will cut off at a stroke the delight of many eyes, will inflict upon 
thousands, now virtuous and contented, misery which can know no cure, 
and desolation which in this world can find no alleviation;" — if such a 
message as this were conveyed to him — every word of which would be strictly 
true — would he not disown the ghastly image thus held up to him, and 
exclaim, " Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing? " And if 
statesmen could realize all this before they put their hand to the declaration 
of hostilities, would they not rather thrust it into the flames? 

We are aware that to many all this will appear idle and declamatory — 
wholly unworthy of men who pretend to an acquaintance with political and 
social science ; yet nothing can be more unquestionable, than that we have 
added no unreal touches no undue coloring to the picture ; and our remarks 
should be thought worthy of the more attention, because we do not belong 
to those who consider that under no circumstances can war be righteously 
undertaken. On the contrary, few can read its details with more thrilling 
interest, few would share in its hardships and its perils with heartier zeal, 
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in a cause clear enough and grand enough to justify and hallow the adoption 
of so terrible an agency ; but we know that such cases are infinitely rare — 
that, judging from the past history of our race, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, war is a folly and a crime ; and that where it is so, it is the saddest 
and the wildest of all follies, and the most heinous of all crimes. 

The Nature of a Soldier's Profession. — Has it ever occurred to any 
of our readers to analyze the profession of a soldier? — a profession so much 
honored in our country, as in most others. A soldier is a man whose pro- 
fession it is to make war — to fight with his fellow-men, and (disguise it how 
we will, in the smooth, conventional hypocrisies of language) to slay them. 
Like every one else, he takes a pride and a pleasure in the exercises of his 
profession. To rust away in idleness is irksome and inglorious ; in peace 
he has little chance of employment, promotion, or distinction ; peace, there- 
fore, is burthensome and unwelcome. From the very nature of things, he 
longs for war ; he watches with a natural, but certainly not a Christian, 
delight, the first bickerings which give promise of ripening into actual hos- 
tility, and he desires to "fan the smoking flax into a flame." This is 
natural and inevitable ; it cannot be otherwise. In most of the nations of 
modern Europe, we have created and maintained an esteemed and influential 
profession, numbering hundreds of thousands of members, whose interest 
and inclination hoth point towards war, and who thus constitute an always 
acting force, urging their countrymen (however unconsciously) to that 
which, when fairly stated, no one can defend — to be active in aggression, 
tenacious in dispute, prompt in reprisals, and sensitive to insult. A soldier 
is a man who, by the inevitable instinct of his profession, incessantly desires 
and seeks for a state of things which Christianity denounces as sinful, and 
which reason condemns as noxious and absurd. 

Again, that the destruction of the life and property of our fellow-men is a 
sin, and a grievous sin, per se, there can be no question. The position of a 
soldier imposes upon him the obligation of committing this enormous iniquity 
to any extent, and upon any parties, at the command of the minister of the 
day. History tells him— and his own experience will confirm the teaching 
— that this minister is often wicked, incapable and passionate ; that he has 
frequently obtained his power by the \ilest means (by mistresses in France, 
by corrupt parliamentary majorities in England); that, in the views which 
he takes, and the orders which he issues, he is often governed by the basest 
motives, and the silliest and wickedest counsellors. He may be a shallow 
and sensual intriguer, like Godoy ; he may have objects of personal ambition, 
like Napoleon ; he may be an empty chatterer, like Newcastle ; but how- 
ever unjust the war which he commands, however wild the scheme, however 
barefaced the aggression, however innocent the victim, however harsh and 
barbarous the mode in which the enterprise is to be carried through, the 
soldier has no choice, no power of refusal or evasion ; he has bound himself 
to do the bidding of his superior, however palpably and monstrously iniqui- 
tous that bidding may be. He cannot resign ; that would be attended with 
dishonor. He cannot remonstrate ; that would be punished as insubordina- 
tion. In some of the .most important actions of life, he has ceased to be a 
free agent, though he cannot cease to be a responsible agent ; he has parted 
with his birthright for a mess of pottage ; he has, in fact, sold himself into a 
species of slavery, which often leaves him only the humiliating and torturing 
alternative of remaining at his post to perpetrate sin and cruelty, or leaving 
it with dishonor and ruin. And to us it is marvellously strange, and a sig- 
nal proof of the difficulty and the rarity with which men rise to the contem- 
plation of first principles, that any one of sound judgment, and good feelings, 
who can dig, or plough, or weave, or push his fortune in any of the thou- 
sand paths which lie open to the foot of enterprise, should be willing thus 
to barter away, for so paltry an equivalent, his right of refusing to do 
wrong. 
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